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: TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We neither know nor care who the blockhead Egmont is: he has taken some 
pains to write himself ‘ DOWN AN Ass’; and we should have left im to enjoy his 
cap and bells unnoticed, had he not jingled them in our ears; but as it is, we 


thus balance accounts with him— 


| rays be rae @eeeees Fee eecewacedeseccrssdeosessdebens Pity! 
RNID Sob4000006i00s s0b06s 6004008 406045 Scorn!!! 


For his threats ......... 
To his pretended knowledge. .....4 
This is the last notice we shalt 


s oecccccccccccccrecccccesccce Contempt! f! 


soccccccccccce Fudge!!!! 


take of these stage-struck keroes. 


Weare greatly in arrear to our other correspondents; but they must not at- 
tribute our seeming inattention to any other cause than the press of important 


duties : several are intended fox insertio: 
shall be duly answered. 


AMATEUR THEATRE, BERWICK 
STREET 


WE were induced to attend the per- 
formance of ‘ Romeo and Juliet, on, 
Tuesday, by a pressing letter, inclosin 
tickets, and containing expressions 0! 
value for our ‘ very judicious observa- 
tions’ on former productions: we quote 
the precise words, because we are de- 
sirous to rescue our characters from a 
charge of lending ourselves to the in- 
dulgence of personal pique: we do not 
know a single individual of the com- 
pany, and of course could have no im- 
proper feelings to gratify. 

The play went off smoothly, all being 
perfect, Romeo was well played, par- 
ticularly the garden scene, and with the 
Friar. Juliet was very cleverly acted ; 
in the earlier scenes especially ; in the 
latter ones she wanted depth and energy. 
Mercutio would have been better had 
he been less hurried in‘bis delivery : all 
the rest were very comical. In ‘ Roland 
Sor an Oliver,’.Sir Mark Chase was 
correct and characteristic, and would 
not have disgraced a regular theatre. 
Fixture had a good dialect, but wanted 
humoyr. Maria Dartington was well 
sustained’; she plays with spirit, and 
sung the song in good voice. 

Since we ed the above, our pub 
lisher has informed us, that one of ‘ the 
company, a8 he said, has called at our 
office, and uttered divers absurd threats 
against Mr. Dupcombe, because our 
strictures did not please the testy gen- 
tleman’s ideas of propriety.” We would 
have this ‘ fiery Tybalt,’ this whiskered 
Bobadil understand, that he might as 
well attempt to stop the North Sea with 
a pitch-fork, as seek to control our 
Opinion by threats. Our critiques are 
always written by the Editor, who has 
never penned a line in that character 
which he is not ready to defend asa 
gentleman; and had it not been out of 
consideration to ‘the manager of the 
night,’ who has, we understand, utterly 
disclaimed all kuowledge of the offensive 
visit and conduct of the person aJluded 
to, we should have taken more’ notice of 
the annoyance at our office, We are 


-not to be ‘frightened, though a madman 


stares.’ 


m as soon as our limits admit. the rest 


SONG. 

To besung by Mr. Fawcett, in Cortez, 
on comparing the complexion of 
Mr. Durusgr and Miss Paton. 

Ah! sure a pair was never seen 
So strangely form’d to meet by nature: 

The youth a pie-bald quite iv mien, 
The maid so fair in every feature. 

Oh, strange! the swain should e’er in- 

herit 

Arms, legs of bear, and front of ferret ; 

Ah! sure his face hath lost its place, 

Or giv’n in haste by bungling Nature. 

Oh! should ye wed, your children thence 
Will early pay their debt of duty; 

If made a show, exhaustless pence 
Will spring from their uncommon 

uty. 

White, red, thus mix'd, their cheeks and 

throttles 

Will have the hue of blacking bottles ; 

Their Jower parts, by nature's arts, 

Like flower’d’ dab, or half-wash'’d 
sweeper. 
Mason is right, we must agree, 
To paint no face ;—“ why, pray?” 
*Cause instant folks find out ’tis he, 
They tarn their own away. 
Sanne: ccna 


The new tragedy by the author of 
Virginius, entitled. ‘ Caius Gracchus,’ 
announced at Drury Lane, had been 
withdrawn, in consequence of the ab- 
sence from town of the Lord CHAMBER- 
LAIN. It is somewhat’ singular that a 
Tragedy, founded on the same subject, 
has been submitted to our perusal, 
which had been, after several months 
delay, rejected by the Manager of the 
very theatre where the former piece is 
to be produced. We shall watch the 
piece very closely when it comes ,out, 

‘and should there be, as the author com- 
plains, any double dealing towards him, 
we shall not fail to ex it. 

SINCLAIR makes his appearance at 
Covent Garden, on Wednesday, in 
Prince Orlando, in ‘The Cabinet’— 
This was the part|he made his debut in 
at this theatre. Report speaks highly 
of his great improvement. 

AstLry’s Amphitheatre is, we hear, 


to be opened for a winter season b 
Ducrow, the owner of the stud now 
performing at Covent Garden, 
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MEMOIR OF Mrs. WAYLETT, 


This lady is the only daughter of Mr, 


Cooke, a highly respectable tradesman 
in the city of Bath, where she was born 
on the 7th of February, 1800. Very 
early in life, Miss Cooxe exhibited 
talents far beyond her years, and soon 
discovered by “many awood-note wild,” 
that she was in possession of one of the 
sweetest voices that-ever delighted the 
human ear. 

Tu consequence of such strong natural 
endowments, and at her owa continual 
solicitation, her parents were induced to 
place her under the tuition of the cele- 
brated Mr. Loper, under whose aus- 
pices she eventually appeared on the 
stage. Miss Cooke’s first performance 
was at the Bath theatre, on Saturday, 
March 16th, 1816, in the character of 
Elwina, in ‘ The Blind Boy.’ 

The following season, Miss Cooke 
became a regular member of the Bath 
company, making her second appearance 
in the character of Leonora, of which, as 
of the.whole of her subsequent perform- 
ances, the press and, the public were 
equally laudatory. The principal fea- 
ture of Thespian talent which this lady 
afterwards exhibited on the stage, was 
the character of Madge, in ‘ Love ina 
Village; the excellence of which -per- 
formance created an extraordinary sen- 


Vou. 3. N 


sation in the theatrical circles of Bath, 
{In the year 1819, Miss Cooke became 

a member of the Coventry theatre, 

Here she was introduced to a gentleman 
of the company, to whom she was even; 
tually married, and whose name she 
now bears. From Coventry, Mr: and 
Mrs, WAYLETT wereinvited to perform 
at the Birmingham theatre, where the 
lady commenced her career in her far; 
famed character of Madge, in July, 
1819. Of this establishment, up to the 
present moment, she is one of the great- 
est favorites and’ brightest ornaments. 
Mrs. WAYLETT’s success obtainied, for 
both herself and husband, a very Jiberal 
offer from the proprietors of the Adélphi 
theatre, in the winter of 1820, who have 
ever since, during the season, had the 
prudence to retain her. Here her great 
talents and musical qualifications have 
obtained for her the unqualified appro- 
bation of the Metropolis. 

. We have all seem this lady at the 
Adelphi, and in rather am extensive 
range of character. We know noactress 
who can so safely defy criticism as Mrs. 
WAYLETT, who can so successfully 
out-smile judgment: her ‘acting is that 
of a pretty hoyden, whom we would 
sometimes chide for her frolics, ‘yet, 
when we would deal roundly with her, 
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she laughs, and gravity is defeated by a 
fascination of manner so powerful, as 
ultimately to lead us into the participa- 
tion of the very errore whose correction 
we before contemplated—In fact, we 
do not think it acting with Mrs. Way- 
LETT—we do not imagine it the mere 
disposition of feature and brightening of 
eyes for the confronting of an audience. 
She does not appear to make it her pro- 
fession to please, we would rather think 
it habitual with her, judging, that from 
her most careless moments she has 
yielded us the greater pleasure. In the 
Chambermaids she is peculiarly happy : 
she endows them with a vivacity and 
archness of manner which render them 
the most captivating portraits of the 
stage. There is a dallying mischief in 
her eye—a wickedness as it were—a de- 


termined yet natural consciousness of . 


power that attracts and puzzles—wakes 
suspense, and delights whilst it teazes. 
Her voice is of the sweetest kind, and 
capable of every modulation: her replies 
are irresistible from the sprightly and 
ecareless pertness which accompanies 
them, we could say with Phebe, “Pray 
you chide a year together.” Scorn has 
the prettiest dwelling in her counte- 
nance : there is an accompanying witch- 
ery in her reproof that rivets its object 
for the weapon, as the bird is fascinated 
.to its destruction. In the heroines of 
Melo-drama we do not so much admire 
this lady; we cannot divest ourselves 
sufficiently of the pretty muslin cap, 
rendered more so by the wearer, the 
striped or russet gown and white apron, 
to prepare ourselves for the romantic 
damsel climbing rocks, and scaling 
towers, the poignard, robe,and armlets of 
pearl, are not worth half so much as the 
homely besom and black mittens. If 
the fashion of the stage still calls for 
ladies displaying their symmetry, en 
homme, we know but few who can so 
successfully meet the mode as Mrs. 
Wayett. We have seen her as Don 
Giovanni, and prefer her style to that 
of Madame Vestris. She does not; be- 
cause she puts on the attire, so much 


assume the manners of a man, as pro- 
verbial excellence with the latter lady. 
As Madame de Guise, (see portrait). 
Mrs. WaYLetT displays, in a great de- 
gree, that peculiar style of acting of 
which we have before spoken. As a 
singer she is far above competition with 
any minor candidate; and as long as 
feminine sportiveness, vivacity, and those 
blandishments which all know, yet none 
can describe, command admirers, Mrs. 
WAYLETT will be the first to receive 
homage, for their unbounded pos- 


session. a. 


————— 


Hiterary Review. 


The Cataract of the Ganges; or, the 
Rajah’s Daughter, a Melo Drama in 
two acts, by W.T. MoncrierrF, Esq. 
The above piece has been issued to 

the world preceded by a formidable 


“advertisement,” in which Mr. Mon- 


CRIEFF takes to himself all that has 
been said as to “the debasement of the 
Legitimate Drama.” He is also most 
dangerous and terrific in his exposition 
of “the vinegar craft, whose calling it 
is to criticise, to form a shewy article 
for the next morning”’*—Denounces all 
their opinions as ignorant and illiberal, 
and finishes with much self-sufficient 
congratulation of his own powers. No 
one ever blamed Mr. Moncrierr, for 
bringing on horses, or stringing sen- 
tences to introduce processions :—we 
should not accuse him, were he to get 
up a ballet for the twelve Patriarchs— 
each to his vocation. He appears how- 
ever, most generously to take all censure 
upon himself, in, order, we suppose, to 
display his efforts of retaliation. Really, 
if it were only for a fellow-feeling, con- 
sidering he was once initiated into all 
its acid mysteries, he should not have 
been so very severe with the public 
press. Mr. M. is most unmercifully 
satiric whére there is no occasion for a 
flow of gall. The Cataract, after the 
usual shew-time, will sink into quiet 
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obscurity; and the Advertisement, 
like the “Epitaph on an Ass,” will only 
serve to tell that a very stupid thing 
was once in existence. The Author says, 
that “variations will be found occasion- 
ally in the dialogue of this piece as 
printed to that spoken on the stage.”— 
We have seen it, and shouid not have 
known there had been an amendment, 
unless.so assured—There is nothing to 
extract—all pop-gun sentiment, and 
common-place, would-be comedy. We 
must, however, congratulate the collec- 
tors of this gentleman’s works upon the 
publication of ‘The Cataract, as it 
will bind very prettily with ‘ TheSongs 
in Life in London.’ 
—_— 


THE MINOR-IES—No. 4. 


MR. SLOMAN. 


*¢ Sure none of us saw such A BABY 
before."—Song, BEAUTIFUL Boy. 


THERE is in every class of the ani- 
mal creation some apparent lusus na- 
ture ; hence, the sea has its hippopota- 
mus; the feathered race the bat and 
penguin; the quadrupeds the ourang 
outang and kangaroo: and, following 
the same rule of professing something 
of itself and by itself, like the showman’s 
hanimal, ‘that no limner could de- 
scribe,’ the stage has Mr. SLomAN. 
We are happy to say, this gentleman’s 
line is not very extensive; his is a mo- 
dest genius, and only betrays its mas- 
ter under one disguise: his forte is the 
fools, which he invariably serves up in 
the same dress, to the delighted students 
of the Coburg, who claim the highest 
consideration from this gentleman’s 
talents. For their applause, his face 
assumes ‘a livelier red,” for the wel- 
coming shout of little truant sweepss 
who— 


" sit in expectation 





To see great Sloman ——.” 
Does he bound from the wing with all 
the bounce and emptiness of a spurned 


foot-ball, or creep like a crushed frog,’ 
amid the loud huzza of ¢ Go it Sloman!’ 
Mr. S. at the Coburg, has all the popu- 
larity of a harassed dog, who has lent 
his tail to the appendage of a tin-kettle, 
for the sport and pastime of hallooing 
urchins. Mr. 8. does not confine hime 
self likewise to the dull track of pro- 
bability; he embellishes and decorates, 
gives an extra tickle to suffocating 
laughter, and makes himself insuffer- 
ably comic. For instance, we remem- 
ber in the piece of Tippoo Saib, this 
gentleman, who had been squeaking 
through the evening like akicked puppy, 
exclaiming at the siege, ‘My eye, here's 
arow! West-end fair is nothing to it!" 
Besides the wit of this, it was LOCAL ; 
every praise of foresight is to be at- 
tributed to this acTor, for contrasting, 
at the Siege of Seringapatam, an event 
for which the tread-mill of modern days 
inflictedpunishment. These hittle ad- 
ditions shew the mind of the performer ; 
and, excepting the gentlemen who chalk 


the rope for Mons. LONGUEMARE, we | 


know of no one who has so great a claim 
to this kind of intellect as Mr. SLOMAN. 
His acting is continual exclamation, be- 
tween the cry of a whipped school-boy 
and the tenor note of an ill-blown bag- 
pipe. It is the very feast of vacancy 
to attend his representations ; folly can- 
not be fooled more ‘ to the bent’ than 
when he exerts his skill; it is the very 
essence of idiotcy. He has not one re- 
quisite for either singer or actor:——as for 
his face, which some may call comic, 
were an artist to ask of us, where he 
could find a phisiognomy where was 
plenitude without heartiness, chubbiness 
without good humour, and stupidity 
without expression, we should instantly 
reply, ‘Go to Mr. StomAn of the 
Coburg. 

We trust our readers will be patient 
under the disappointment of Mr, Si0- 
MAN’s biography; certainly, we wrote 
for a few particulars of that gentleman, 
but we have received no answer; ‘ pity 
tis, ‘tis true, a, 
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Time’s Sawdust. 
IS LOVE IDEAL? 


_ Perhaps there 1s no plant in the mental 
Hower-garden so dependent on minute 
circumstances for its perfection or 
blight, as early love. Love, that in 
ardent, passionate minds is the cherub 
to a paradise—the every thing or no- 
thing: Less fervent souls may argue it 
&s partly an imaginary toy, dressed and 
beautified by the tirade of poets; that 
Wanders in the imagination, but finds 
iio real possession in the heart—sup- 
fosing it more thought of, than ex- 
Perienced. It is true that indiscretion 
inay, from our willingness to be en- 
thralled, recéive the name of love, 
which proneness; even, argues its ima- 
fined powers of gratification. In his 
first practice, the lapidary may regard 
the blaze of jewel-riches as equal in 
their beauty and value; a short time 
shews him his error, and he rejects, with 
the nicety of a master, much of the 
before-thought wealth, The mind plea- 
sures in a toy, until reason discovers its 
true amount and leaves it. From such 
repeated desertion of fancied affectiun 
may be gathered the opinion of many 
as to its reality, atid continuance of 
sovereignty. I think he that would 
argue that love is greatly ideal, cannot 
prepossess much in favour of his own 
feclings. It may hé sometimes the ig- 
nis fatuus of youth—the passion-flower 
of a day, that’s born with the sunbeam, 
and dies at the dew; the general cheat; 
at which discretion laughs and wonders 
at its sway; but to doubt its assured 
longevity, is to rob the human bosom of 
iis best delights—to make a desert of 
the soul—a wilderness of life. Many 
have been the instances of mortals 
outstripping mortal energy, attempting 
schemes by others thought the chimera 
of ‘madnien, ‘moved by no other motive, 
assisted by rio uther hope, than that 
which this early visitant promised. A 
great poet has said— 
& A knight without a lady love, is like 

a lamp untrimm’d!” 


Allowlng it be delusion, why seek td 
wake the happy dreamer from his slum- 
bers? why, by industrious prosing, seek 
to shorten those delights, to which your 
own predictions give so short a life? 1 
conceive no one feels so strongly the 
consciousness of the mind’s immortal 
fabric as when enthralled by such pas- 
sion: it opens a benevolent intercourse 
towards other hearts-—refines down that 
innate selfishness in which nature too 
frequently indulges, and breathes a new 
and perfect spirit through the soul. 
What simplicity of truth is in Sterne’s 
answer to the French landlord, who, 
after having recommended La Fleur, 
earnestly adds, as a trifling detraction, 
“that he is always in love!" —“I am 
heartily glad of it,” replies Yorick; 
“ "twill save me the trouble every night 
of putting my breeches under my head.’’ 
T once heard an officer exclaim that he 
would, on any desperate affair, always 
assurt those men who had left behind 
tliem mistresses. And who would, for 
iustance, argue down this feeling in the 
hard-journeying soldier? A sensation 
that cheers his heart upon the marth— 
visits him in privation—warms him in 
the chill morass—refreshes in the hot 
sands; who, “ when ruminating by his 
fire of watch,” journeys in fancy to his 
distant home—pictures each face—every 
object animate and still—all scenes that 
grow with youth, even to a tree, whose 
knotted bark réminds us that they now 
are past; who conjures up, by truant 
fancy, this cheat to solace his fatigue, 
feels an emotion giving strength of 
mind and limb—but when above this 
heap of wealth peers a dearer object of 
his soul, one “where he must live or 
bear no life;” who, smiling, points with 
a look of promise to the store—pre- 
siding like a young geni at a fairy-feast, 
nerves with a nameless feeling, a thrill, 
an instant delirious shock of heart, the 
dreaming man, and the chill black night, 
the flickering blaze, and the morning's 
peril, assume an instant garb of hope. 
He acts a wonder in the next day’s sally ; 
and should death surprise him in the 
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pass, the impulse that sent him thither 
combats against its horrors—he dies— 
but dissolution has no sting. 

In the dreadful French Revolution 


when human blood flowed in one vast - 


sea at the beck of madness and ambi- 
tion; in that horrible tomb of living 
victims, the Bastile, was found,—when 
the storm had ceased, and repentant hu- 
manity retraced its steps—the body of a 
young man, incarcerated in one of the 
lowest cells, where one feeble ray: of 
light came but to mock the prisoner with 
the day. In the prime of youth, he had 
expired. The rough keepers, whose feel- 
ings by constant scenes of desolating 
horror were frozen hard, stared intently 
as they viewed the corse ;—it was no 
longer the dull, brutal apathy, when bar- 
barity becomes a business—the hasty 
stride was checked into a trembling, and 
thestout arm fell nerveless : they stared, 
and their bosoms heaved, as with the 
thrill of best emotions. He was dead. 
His face and form were youth’s own 
prototype; they seemed a mansion 
made for the noblest spirit—the deep, 
the awful struggling of the heart and 
mind was told by the bent forehead and 
wasted cheek ; yet it was not all despair 
—there appeared a softening look in the 
strong agony—a slight tinge of the rose 
breaking through canker, as though 
hope’s angel had visited his last mo- 
ments, and thrown a smile upon the 
general woe; it was a look that spoke 
the spirit’s heaven—that told the earthly 
gazers it was free from man’s impiety. 
They approached the corse—vone hand 


_ was firmly prest against its bosom—it 


was with difficulty they released it. 
The ‘hand was strongly clenched—they 
unloosened the grasp, and something 
fell on the pavement: it was a picture, 
the companion of his misery; the 
portrait of a lovely woman—the first 
being to whom his heart’s incense had 
been ever offered. ; 
And is love ideal?—lives it but in 
summer gardens—sports it but like the 
painted fly in fragrant bowers, under 
cerulean skies?—No; it outlives the 


sunshine, and in the howling storm, 
and new-made wilderness, stretches 
forth its little hand; and, like the ind 
Roman general, bereft of fortune and 
of friends, it finds in infant care a guide 
—a blessing. 

On the back of the picture was 
marked Marie, evidently her own 
writing. What a joy iu his imprison- 
ment must have been this poor piece of 
painted ivory! What thoughts it must 
have engendered—what agony allevi- 
ated! To imagine the new-made cap- 
tive in all the energies of youth, with 
their concomitaut impatience, upbraid- 
ing fortune and existence. He throws 
himself upon his bed of stone, and by 
the dim light gazes on the form of her, 
the magnet of his life ;—she smiles, and 
his pent-up feelings ease themselves in 
tears; their last interview comes strongly 
on his heart—her approaching steps, 
the exchange of look, the pressure of 
lips, the soul’s banquet. Abstracted 
from his present situation, he wanders 
backward—the dazzling ball and the 
evening walk again are his—her beam- 
ing eyes, and the little world which the 
souls of those who truly love create 
around them, when isvlated from the 
common resort they live alone in hap- 
piness+—tempt the prisoner’s sense far 
from the rough-hewn tomb that holds 
his body in. The vapor quickly dissi- 
pates—-he knows his captivity; his loss 
of her—the threatening death, his 
‘Marie’s honour—then the storm of 
grief again assails, again riots over 
broken energies, and again meets com- 
fort from a second look. With every 
returning day of wretchedness to faucy 
the wasting youth, welcoming the 
image with the heart’s ardyu., and the 
long hours past, he again stretches his 
limbs upon the rude couch—again kisses 
the idolatry, and sleeps more soundly 


from the salutation. Thus pass months, 


—his stream, of life dries up—violent 
emotions have shattered his frame—he 
feels his hour approaching, aud. death’s 
last struggle places his, heart’s queen 
upon her broken throne, 
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And is love ideal ?==is it the plaything 
of a romance—the dreain of wandering 
sense? Surely, no. In some minds it 
dwells in all the glory of refined nature 
-prompts the noblest impulse of hu- 
manity; and, though beginning its 
course in prosperity, perhaps first the 
offspring of a glance, journeys faithful 
through the roughest roads, and where 
worldly malice strews thorns within the 
paths, distils into the lacerated wound 
balsamic honey. 

peter. 
meg 


Theatrical Crums, 


THE SUSPICIOUS HUSBAND. 


It is pretty generally known, 
that George the First entertained 
a suspicion of the fidelity of his 
queen, and that he supposed the 
object of her affection was Count 
Koningsmark. So strongly did 
this opinion work on the monarch’s 
mind, that he doomed her to be 
confined for life in a castle of his 
own in Hanover. The reason 
which he gave for his suspicion 
was, that having occasion,to enter 
her majesty’s closet very late one 
night, he found her asleep on the 


sofa, and a man’s hat (which he 
knew to belong to Count Konings- 
mark) lying by her; and as he 
thought the circumstance to 
amount to a full proof of her 
guilt, he took the barbarous reso- 
lution of confining her in the castle 
where she died. 

Some time after this, Dr. Hoadly 
reflecting on the above circum- 
stance, worked up the comedy of 
the ‘ Suspicious Husband,’ the 
principal plot of which is the 
causeless jealousy of Mr. Strict- 
land, which the author artfully 
confirms, by introducing Ranger's 
hat in Mrs, Strictland’s chamber, 
which being found by Mr. Strict- 
land, confirms his suspicion, and 
makes him resolve to part with his 
lady. This play the doctor dedi- 
cated to King George the Second, 
who was so highly pleased with it, 
that he ordered a private gratifica- 
tion of one thousand guineas, and 
some other emoluments, to the 
author; was present at the first 
representation, aud was so charm- 
ed with Mr, Garrick’s performance 
of Ranger, that he honoured the 
house with his presence for several 
nights during the run of the play. 


Theatrical Diary. 


ipa 
DRURY LANE. 
November 1, Way to Get Married, Cataract of the Ganges—3d, Macbeth, 


Cataract—4th, SheStoops to C 
Cataract —6th, H: 


» and Cataract.—5th, Winter's Tale, 
ypocrite, Cataract—7th, Winter's Tale, Cataract—8th, 


Road to Ruin, Cataract—10th, Winter's Tale, Cataract——11th, Provoked 
Husband, Cataract.»—12th, Winter's Tale, Cataract-—13th, Chapter of Acci- 
dents, Deaf as a Post, Cataract.—14th, Winter's Tale, Cataract. 


MACBETH. 

The performance of this Tragedy 
on the 3d inst. left so unmixed a 
feeling of gratification on our 
minds, that often as we are called 
upon to witness acting of the high- 
est clainis to our attention, it will 


still require some time before the 
recollection of its excellence is 
chased ‘from the tablet of our 
memories,’ It has been argued, 
by a most respectable weekly print, 
that MACREADY is seen to less 
advantage in characters of Shak- 
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speare’s than in modern authors: 
from so sweeping a censure it must 
be allowed that Macbeth is a bril- 
liant exception—as we trust our 
notice of it will prove.—It is not 
surprising that actors, whose all 
depends on popular favor, should 
occasionally suffer it to put aside 
their ‘better reason.’ It appears to 
us, that MACREADY mistakes the 
noisy zeal of officious friends for the 
general voice of public approval, 
by which means he too frequently 
plays to the eye and not the mind, 
rejecting the suggestions of his own 
jadgment in order to gain the un- 
meaning shouts of his partizans, by 
which he loses the sterling praises of 
the more discreet. Mr. M. should 
recollect that the majority of his 
auditors are not influenced by such 
feelings, but that they look at his 
acting with ‘thinking eyes,’ and 
minds filled with pleasing inypres- 
sions of a rival’s excellence, which 
it should be his ambition, if not to 
eradicate, at least to take care that 
the contrast with his own is not 
too violent. But to return to his 
Macbeth.—We remember to have 
said in our notice of his perform- 
ance of this part at Covent Garden, 
that his transition from the whirl- 
wind of passion to calmness and 
abstraction was too abrupt, too 
sudden, and violent, and made his 
acting appear rather as a bold 
sketch than a finished picture, 
harmonizing in all its parts :—this 
was again apparent on the evening 
we are now speaking of, and was 
the only drawback to its general 
merit, The first scene was on the 
whole well imagined; the anxiety 
with which he received the pro- 
phecies of the Witches of coming 
greatness, was natural and effective; 
but when they vanished 

‘Into air and what seemed corporeal 

melted as breath into the wind,’ 

his manner did not display those 
powerful emotions of astonishment 


which circumstances so opposed to 
nature would have created, Beings, 
who but an instant before appeared 
to his view in all the reality of life 
and motion, and then becomigg 
sightless, would excite feelings of 
overwhelming wonderment. His 
abstraction in the latter part of the 
scene, on finding himself hailed as 
Thane of Cawdor, was ably por- 
trayed : —his every function, except 
speech ‘seemed smothered in sur- 
mise,’ The meeting and departure 
from the King, and the first inter- 
view with his wife, were also well 
given.—In the subsequent. solilo- 


quy, the recantation of evil inten- 


tion to Duncan ;—the burst of in- 
dignant feeling at his wife’s re- 
proach of cowardice, and lastly his 
consent to do the deed, spoke the 
faltering resolution of a gallant 
spirit plunging into guilt rather than 
live ‘ a coward in his own esteem ;° 
and meriting the tauntings of a 
daring woman, 

The dagger soliloquy was not 
very happily executed, because it 
wanted that outward semblance of 
wonder we have alluded to; but 
the remainder of the scene—the 
looks of horror on descending with 
the daggers,—the whispering tone 
in which he related the circum- 
stances of the murder, and the 
agonized wish of dispair that ‘ Dun- 
can could wake with the knocking,” 
drew down, as they deserved, the 
loudest expressions of applause.— 
The banquet scene was a fine effort, 
and evinced great genius unfettered 
by usage: he gave full play to his 
feelings, and struck out many new 
beauties, The appearance of Ban- 
quo’s ghost, and its re-appeatance, 
were received with all the fearful 
tremors of a heart conscious of 
its debasement by guilt: his face 
‘ blanched with tear,"—his limbs 
motionless with horror :—but the 
cause removed—‘ he was a man 
again,” From this period till the 
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end of the play, with the solitary 
exception of the Cauldron scene, 
which lacked somewhat of dignity, 
his whole soul seemed occupied 
with the bustle of war; and he died 
like a gallant soldier, fighting till 
the last. 

The Lady Macbeth of Mrs. 


‘BUNN lays claim also to our 


warmest encomiums :—it is a faith- 
ful and classical performance. If she 
did not throw around it that awful 
grandeur which distinguished Mrs. 
SIDDONs’ performance, she ap- 
proached the nearest to the sub- 
lime conception of her great pre- 
decessor, The character of Lady 
Macbeth is terrifically grand :—its 
principal feature is lordly am- 
bition, that looks not to conse- 
quences, or shrinks for a moment 
till its end is accomplished: “her 
heart is the seat of all the worst 
passions of our nature, rendered 
more odious because the possessor 
is a woman: She, whom we look 
up to as the soul of all that’s gentle 
and lovely :—she who was ‘ made 
to temper man.’ That such a 
being so mixed up and identified 
with our first affections should be- 
come not only the contriver of 
deeds “ that make the sight ache 
to look upon,’ but the chief actor 
of them, is so appalling, that nature 
blushes to own its image ;—yet 
such is Lady Macbeth, and with 
such attributes none but the high- 
est order of genius can embody 
them. Mrs. BuNN has every 
personal requisite for the part, 
added to which she inherits a mind 
capable of diving to the soul of 
thought, and raising images of fear- 
ful reality. The first scene with 
the letter, the breathless anxiety 
with which she read the prophecy 
of the witches, and the commentary 
on her husband’s nature and cha- 
racter, were beautifully given: she 
seemed indeed ‘ top-full of direst 
cruelty.’ ‘The sublety with which 


the worked ou the generous nature 
of her lord, marked the efforts 
of a commanding spirit bursting 
through all control —The answers 
to Macbeth’s irresolution, and the 
scorniul reproaches for bringing 
back the daggers, were most ac- 
curate and faithful. ~The banquet 
scene she scarcely displayed energy 
enough, but the dream,—that test 
of genius, she got through most 
triumphantly ; and her exit called 
forth loud and long continued ap- 
plause.—In a word, she is the only 
Lady Macbeth on the boards, 
WaALLAcK’s Macduff was spi- 
rited, though far removed from 
violence. We know not why 
Pope plays Banquo while ARCHER 
isin the company. ‘The choruses 
were well executed, and the little 
parts of the play well filled up. 


THE WINTER'S TALE. 


Tus beautiful play has been 
revived at Drury Lane with much 
success, MACREADY, as Leontes, 
displays the alternate passions of 
jealousy, distraction, and remorse, 
with a painful fidelity. A redun- 
dancy of matter prevents us in our 
present number indulging in a full 
description of his powers, as direct- 
ed through the various scenes, 
more than they were distinguished 
by the mind of a master, In our 
next we shall treat more fully on 
this subject. ARCHER'S Polixenes 
is a respectable performance. WAL- 
LACK, as Florizel, gave to the ro- 
mantic prince the full vent of pas- 
sion with which the author has 
endowed him. MUNDEN’S Au- 
tolycus, a portrait whereon we 
could look for ever, and still dis- 
cover beauties. HARL&Y’s Clown 
was humourous and Shaksperian. 
TERRY's Antigonus an even per- 
formance. 

Mrs, BuNNW has, in Hermione, 
considerably added to the first im- 
pression made by her in Fazio, 
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Her statue scene was excellent, and 


elicited from a crowded audience 


frequent bursts of admiration, 
Mrs. West, as Perdita, was all 
gentleness and devotion. 

Sue Stoops To CONQUER. 

A bumper was the consequence 
of the closing of Covent Garden 
this evening, Tuesday, the 4th inst. 
on which occasion LisTON ap- 
peared for- the first time this sea- 
son ; his reception was most enthu- 
siastic, which he retarned by play- 
ing in his best style. The character 
of Tony Lumpkin as played by 
Liston, though decidedly opposed 
to the one drawn by the author; 
yet it is so irresistibly comic, and so 
full of whim and humor, that we 
cannot for the soul of us offer a 
word of censure upon it, 

DowTon’s Hardcastle was 
good; but it is not exactly suited to 
his talents: we have seen TERRY 
play it a great deal better, We 
cannot compliment ELLISTON on 
his performance of Young Marlow, 
as it must sittk in comparison with 
Chas. KeMBLE’s; we will not.go 
through the invidious task of con- 
trasting them.~»Miss L. KELLY,in 
Miss Hardcastle, did not produce 
that effect which her former efforts 
taught us to expect: it was languid 
and tame throughout. Mrs. 
HUuGuEs iu the little part of Miss 
Neville, pleased us; ber figure 
inclines too much to em bon poine 
to excite interest, but her acting 
fully compensates for it. 

PROVOKED HusBAND 

Was played on Tuesday last to 
a very full and elegant house: the 
whole comic th was united in 
this admirable Comedy. ELuis 
TON’s Lord Townley, was dis- 
tinguishable for elegance of deport- 
ment and gentlemauly ease; his 
reproofs of his lady’s frivolity and 
extravagance, were in admirable 
keeping with the general nature of 
the character—MUNDEN’s John 
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Moody should be seen to be pro- 
perly estimated :—the journey to 
London, and * the power of crosses _. 
by the way,’ were most laughably 
related; and the accident to the 
carriage made the house ring with 
applause. The family of the 
Wrongheads, by DowToN and 
Mrs. HARLow, LisTON and Miss 
S. Boot, were most diverting. 
The part of Lady: Townley, for 
which Mrs. BuNN was announced, 
was, however, played by Mrs. 
GLovER, who, presuming that she 
took it at a short notice, is on that 
account entitled to merciful consi- 
deration, and therefore we refra‘)) 
from any observation. Mrs.OrGER, 
(in the absence of Mrs. W. WEsT 
from indisposition) was the Lady 
Grace, and acquitted herself well. 
BROWNE’s Count Basset evinced 
the necessary quantum of sang 
froid and impudence. 
CHAPTER OF ACCIENTS, 

This Comedy was revived on 
Thursday: it is more remarkable 
for the excellence of its moral than 
for the brilliancy of its wit or the 
novelty of incidents: the charac- 
ters most of them common 
place, and talk the same lapguage 
that all ladies and gentlemen in 
their situations have done for the 
last two or three centuries, aiid will 
do ’till the ‘crack of doom,’ It 
was beiter played than its merits 
deserved. Miss L, KELLY’s Cecilia 
was chaste and natural. Dow TON 
pulled his wig awry and thrast 
his stick forward as usual in 
the testy Governor.—YouNncE 
wore a court suit, and © looked 
a lord if he did not act like 
one,--WALLACK was a repentant 
seducer to the very life; and 
PowELL sermonized in the Clergy- 
man. In short, the only things 
worth remembrace, except Cecilia, 
were Jacob Gawky and Bridget, 
by Liston and Ms OrGer, both 
of whom played with great spirit. 
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The gaudy spectacle of the 


Cataract of the Ganges, and its at- 


tendant mummery, still attract the 
curiosity of the town, and bring 
full houses. There is little alter- 


ation in it since our notice, if we 
except the apathy of the actors, 
some of whom seem already tired 
of their splendid nothings. 


a 


COVENT GARDEN. 


November ist, The Inconstant, Irish’ Tutor, Miller's Maid.—3rd, Macbeth, 
Blind Boy—4th, Theatre closed—5Sth, Cortez; or, the Conquest of Mexico, 
Cent per Cent.—6th, Cortez, The Duel.—7th, Cortez, Miller's Maid. —8th, Cortez, 
A Roland for an Oliver.—10th, Cortez, Forest of Bondy—11th, As You Like 
dt, Irish Tutor, Cent per Cent—12th, Cortez, A Roland for an Oliver.— 
13th, Cortez, Ferry of the Guiers.—14th, Cortez, Ferry of the Guiers. 


Cortez. 

Wednesday se’ennight this (as 
the bills say) historical PLAY was 
first presented. As for history, 
the song of * Charlie is my Dar- 
ling’ may claim an equal right to 
the dignified title as Cortez. The 
unravelling of the plot yields us a 
very light labor. 

Cortez, the Spaniard, comes to the 
new world ;—is assisted by the prevoy- 
ance of Marina, a Mexican girl. Scene 
follows scene—Cortez’ followers mur- 
mur—he gags the many-headed monster 
with a sop, which contains some honied 
ingredients of * honor,’ ¢ patriotism,’ &c. 
They vow, for the twentieth time, ‘ to 
follow none but Cortez,’ and so on, 
until they reach the presence of the 
Emperor Montezuma, who very philo- 
sophically rises from his throne, and re- 

uests Cortez as a great favor to sit 
own in his place. 

A pamby-pamby tove-tale is 
dove-tailed into the piece, The 
scenery is most splendid, the 
decorations equally gorgeous, and, 
with the horses of Mr. Ducrow, 
keeps Cortez in the bills, as ‘ an 
historical PLAY.’ We shail not 
be surprised to see Johnny Gilpin 
horsed at one of the patents as ‘a 
man of great renown’ and equally 
worthy of managerial consideration 
in an historical point of view. Of 
course there is no need of language ; 
intellect would be wasted, and only 
‘ gilding refined gold,’ if associated 
with banner-bearing processions, 
Notwithstanding there are some 


‘ attempts to be very very virtuous : 


for our part we detest a drivelling 
die-away succession of water-gruel 


-sentiment; we like to hear an au- 


thor speak to the sense of men, and 
not as though he were holding forth 
to a bevy of tea-table tabbies, 
They say Mr. "PLaNCHE is the 
author of this piece: we do not 
doubt it; there is something so 
very nice and elegant: about it— 
fashionable in the extreme; no 
wantoning wit ; not even a syllable 
that could be construed into two 
meanings; but all fair and above 
board ; very moral, very precise, and 


‘very coxcombical,:. Cortes speaks 


like a'sprig from Bond-street, who, 
having seen one campaign, begins 
to talk about * villainous guns,’ and 
a young lady, (Miss PATON) in 
the agony of grief, and doubtless 
in aberration of sense, implores her 
cruel lover ‘ to KILL HER, and she 
WILL be grateful.’ _We a few 
evenings since witnessed FARQU- 
HAR’s ‘ Inconstant :’ we could not 
repress contemplating the contrast, 
as the unmeaning nonsense of 
@ortez was ladled forth; and it 
‘ gave us wonder great as our con- 
tempt,’ that a villainous taste 
should patronize the manufacture 
of such gew-gaws as Cortes and 
The Cataract: they are both of 
apiece: if they have any talent, 
it is like Gratiano’s wit. We would 
humbly hint an operation, that 
like tlie amputation of a limb, may 





sustain vilality, which is, to reduce 
Cortez to two acts, and play it as 
what it is—a melo-drama: in its 
present shape it can never stand. 
An ‘ Historical Puay,’ forsooth! 
Down thea with SHAKSPEARE, 
Cipser, and SHERIDAN: erase 
their wicked wit; thrust the varlet 
who dares to be sensible into me- 
rited obscurity, and let us have 
nothing but man-milliner-like ele- 
gance. Away with the careless 
and unstudied robe of genius, and 
let the stole-pan hat, the close- 
cropped coat, the elastic panta- 
louns, with boot of Hessian, aud 
gloves of cream-stained kid, be the 
livery a-la-mode—* Motley’s your 
only wear!’ 

Cooper, as Cortez, did all that 
he could do with so weak a com- 
pound, Fawecstt, as Farrier 
to the Troops, made us laugh by 
laughing himself, and then we 
asked why? T. P. Cooke suf- 
fered the anthor to avail himself 
of his name: the favor should have 
been returned to the actor, by giv- 
ing him something more than a 
dress. BBNNET merits much 
praise. DuRUSET was in good 
voice, None else ‘ of note’ claim 
our attention, We must not, how- 
ever, fail to remark, that Messrs, 
MASON and CLAREMONT en- 
acted Ambassadors from the king 
of Mexico, and assuredly were the 
fittest delegates from a rude and 
unpolished nation, 

Miss PaTon, executed the songs 
assigned to her with great success; 
the bravura of * Shame to manhood’ 
was a most brilliant effort. Miss 
Love merits praise in proportion 
as she excites our wonder at her 
astonishing improvement. 

The music of Cortez does honor 
to BisHop’s genius, and merits 
better associates, 

‘ Mr. FARLEY, to you I speak.’ 
Sir, your name is in the bills as the 
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rainy day, 





1% 


‘ sole director’ of Cortes. The 
complicated machine moves but by 
your contrivance. We would with 
the greatest submission request you, 
with Dennis Brulgruddery, to 
‘turn your neat jolly face’ to the 
visages of Messrs, Cooke, Ben- 
NETT, DuruUsET, Mason, &c. 
The second gentleman is the only 
one who appears to have received 
from nature the blessing of having 
his legs and arms of the same color 
with, his face. The crowd pre- 
sents as strange a medley of com- 
plexion as a ribbon-maker's shew- 
box, We are surprised at Cooxg, 
who, though next to Mr. B., is 
certainly the darkest; but Duru- 
SET looks as though his head was 
visited by the scarlet fever, and 
the rest of his body suffering under 
the black jaundice. Mason ap- 
pears like a chimney-sweep on a 
We were not uncon- 
scionable enough to say with Mac- 
beth, ‘ The devil damn thee black, 
thou cream:-faced loon;’ but next 
to his Satanic Majesty, we would 
not care who gave Mr, M, ‘a 
deeper dye,’ if he must play an 
ambassador: for our part, were 
Covent Garden like another house, 
we would, to avoid Mr. Mason’s 
oratory, rather he should take ‘the 
country gentlemen.’ Mr. Faruey, 
once more, look to * the children 
of the New World.’ Mesdames 
PaTon and Love are in this case 
but very fair actresses. 

The Forest of Bondy has been 
played. We have frequently cen- 
sured MEADOWS: it is (without 
any editorial cant) always a plea- 
sure for us to commend. Mga- 
pows, in Blaise, was excellent ; 
and from a shrewdness of manner 
which we never before witnessed 
in this actor, we anticipate many 


_ mirthful moments in the company 


of Mr.M. ABBOT’s Aubrey was 
the gentleman and soldier; and 
FaRLey, ‘ ever right’ in Macaire, 
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Miss Foote was the inno- 
cence of infancy. Mrs. VINING, 
as Eloia, faithfully. manifested the 
workings of mind in the accused 
and helpless unfortunate. 

We merely notice the melo- 
drama of ‘ The Ferry of the Guiers’ 
among the usual deaths, Ray- 
NER did much to keep up vitality, 
but it was useless; the spark was 
extinct, and the audience brought 
in a verdict of, ‘ Died by the 
visitation of justice.’ It is. uncer- 
tain whether the friends of the de- 
ceased will endeavor to resuscitate ; 
but we think,’ete this meet the pub- 
lic eye, it willbe ‘decently interred.’ 


ROYAL COBURG, 


Afier a short recess this Theatre 
has commenced its Winter Season, 
The stage managenient is now in- 
trusted to M. Lz CLeRrc, ivstead 
of HUNTLEY, who has left the 

y. Not the slightest alter- 
ation has been made in the house; 
it has the same dirty whtasteful ap- 
pearance as last season, We are 
afraid intéstine broils prevent the 
exercise of that energy without 
which success becomes lrepeless. 
The drama of Mary, Sucen of 
Scot#, though interesting, yet is not 
the’ sort of thing for this house : 
the story is too gloomy, ahd finishes 
too abruptly to please, 

Mazeppa, or the Wild Horse of 
the Ukraine, is a piece of much 
merit :—it is fourided on and em- 
braces the main incidents of Byron’s 
poem ; the story is too wellknown 
to néed our detail of it, The 
interest is Well kept up, and tiatiy 
of the situations are fovel and well 
conttived, 

Mss.STANLEY ahdPoreplayed 
well; bat the latter unhajpily is 
uware that she is a fine woman, aiid 
accotdingly gave us some little 
speciinen of affectation and studied 
attitudes. 

STANLEY was tolerable in this 


piece; but in the first he seemed 


‘to labor under some strange fan- 


tasy, which could be cured only 


-by unceasing rant; he floundered 


about the stage, and bellowed most 
unmercifally. 

SLOMAN displayed his wonted 
brilliancy of conception and versa- 
tile talents!! and BRADLEY stalk. 
ed, looked fierce, and marred the 
dialogue as he has dene in every 
piece within our remembrance. 
This Gentleman has a certain num- 
ber of ‘ murderous actions’ about 
him with which he perpetually 
tortures us, whether he has six lines 
to-utter, or as many lengths to 
give, and in the same style, where- 
ever the scene be laid :—he ex- 
hibits the same manners from 
* Indus to the Pole,’ 


— 
OLYMPIC 

Has been well attended since 
our last. There has been little 
alteration in the performances, The 
‘ Irish Polander’ wins wpon us by 
repetition :—it is a very amusing 
piece, and is uicommonly well 
acted. W. BenNet’s old men 
are rather coarse; but he has one 
quality about him that outweighs 
a thousand blemishes : he is always 
perfect to a letter, antl alive to tlie 
business of the scene. MINTON 
plays the little part of Takefee ex- 
treitiely well, Power's 0’ Whack 
has not lost a jot of its comie 
richness 

Giovanni in Botany continues to 
be received favorably. W. Wxst’s 
Leperetlo is laughable; he intro- 
duces some imitations, not very 
—— to be sure, but good, 

r. W. possesses, iv an eminent de- 
gree, that theatrical requisite which 
the aricletits called impudence, but 
the moderns soften down to self- 
possession: this we dont complain 
of ; but he is too apt to fancy him- 
self encored, mistaking some ten 
voices, * sweet voices,’ for the mil- 
lion’s wish, The trifle called * Ar- 
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rivals,” has been revived, in which 
TAYLEURE appeared in the cha- 
racter of Old Credulous ; it is not 
exactly in his line, but he bustled 
through: it, 
rl 
ADELPHI THEATRE. 

A very amusing little piece en- 
titled ‘ Down the. Area,” has been, 
played at this theatre. The plot 
is well kept up, the incidents sim- 
ple and effective, and with the 
quaintness of WILKINSON, the 
peculiar nonchalance of WRENCH 
as a dun-hunted gentleman, the 
bustle of JouN REEVE as a pawn- 
broker's assistant, and the arch- 
ness of the lively Mrs, WAYLETT, 
render it as agreeable a sketch as 
we could wish to witness Mrs, 
W. is the fair queen of the kitchen, 


_and shews, with, the most amus- 


ing truth, how. lq belle passion can 
render us rebellious :. she happens 
to have cast her.affections on Mr. 
Popwell, the pawnbroker, whom 
she discovers, from untoward cir- 
cumstances, in her mistress’ apart- 
ment. WRENCH, in retreating 
from the. bailiffs, has popped down 
the urea, and is surprised, by. Miss 
Money, the. young lady, who has 
previously accepted him as a suitor, 
and; who.then imagines him as her 
servant’s flame; the mutual bear- 
ings of the lady and servant, each 
imagining, the other ag-her rival, 
are given in a style. at: ance plear 
sant.and faithful; though we might 
in, this feel inclined. to violate the 
oath regarding the choice of, mis- 
tress. and) maid, as. requited at. 
= the worship of the solemn hour 
Grasp’d in the holy band ,of mystery.” 
Mrs, WAYLETT, indeed, is a very 
* cherub in. a mob-cap." Mrs. 
WILKINS, as. the mistress, was 
very. respectable, yet we wish she 
would shew. a greater appearance 
of good: humour; there is gene- 
rally too much hauteur in her 
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countenance: this evening it was 
peculiarly palpable, when opposed. 
to the lit-up features of her: ser- 
vant: the maid was all sunny wea- 
ther; the mistress, as though she 
possessed Celia’s wish, and really, 
had ‘a thunderbolt in, her eye.’ 

Tom and Jerry, we are sorry to 
say, has still been played; en pas- 
sant, Mr. Sty AbBIN, that is 
‘the most magnificent’ cocked hat 
of your’s!—-why, man, you are.all 
felt and feather!. that beaver must 
surely bear the spoil of a whole 
poultry-yard:! reduce the plume, 
for as it operates with your face 
and; figure. you are really. dan- 
gerous, We must not forget. to 
mention Mr. SALTER, who, in a 
trifling part of a holy-/ander, gave 
as the mendicant hilarity, in-all its 
ingenuousness, 

————— 
THEATRE OF VARIETY, 
CATHARINE STREET. 

This little house has, been ren- 
dered. peculiarly neat and com, 
fortable. The performances are 
indeed, of a, varied description, 
Khia Khan Khrase, whose name is 
already familiar to the: public, ex- 
hibits his surprizing abilities with 
much effect... We.do.not seek. ‘ to 
pluck out the heart.of his mystery,’ 
but we may at least be allowed to 
think it devilish odd. Some, exe 
cellent comi¢, dancing, singings. &c. 
appeared tobe particularly relished. 
Young Walboura as a little ‘dusty 
Bob,’ was much applauded.;: ij, was 
the ‘ picture in. little s' he,is-tread- 


- ing inithe steps. of his father. A 


tion .of: a, storm, at, sea, 
with the rising ofithe Sun, deserves 
great, commendation; but the aet- 
ing of a Mr, Shaw, ‘ the celebrated 
American, acton, from, New. York, 
Boston, ' &c. was; the: drallest ex- 
hibition: of: the evening. If this 
geatleman is.a specimen of Ameri- 
can talent, we would recommend 
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128 THE MIRROR OF THE STAGE; 


Mr. Richardson to carry his com- 
pany of tragedians to New York, 
and teach them taste. A Comic 
Ballet, ‘ The Scotch family in an 
Uproar,’ went off with all possible 
eclat. The Theatre is well lit, and 
has been tastefully fitted up, but 
we regretted to see a very limited 


audience, 
eteienneen. conse 


The Editor of “ The Mirror of the 
Stage” to the Editor of “ The 
Real John Bull.” 

“] say unto you again, you are a 
shallow, cowardly hind, and you lie.” 

SHAKSPEARE 

Sir, —Do not flatter yourself that 

I am about to engage with you in a 

paper war, for that, no doubt, 

would be to give you your end. 

A couple of scoundrels commence 

asham fight, in order to collect a 

crowd for the practice of their light- 

fingered lookers on, A man who 
sends forth to the world lies as 
gross as they are palpable, for the 
purpose of insuring some notice, 
stands assuredly in relation to the 
gentry abovenamed. The John 
Bull is a paper I detest ; its prin- 
ciples I abhor; but still justice 
must allow it a portion of merit, 
whilst it grieves at the abuse ot 
talent. The vor populi was most 
outrageous against this journal at 
its outset. Your paper sprung up 
in mushroom celerity to oppose 
this rated vehicle of scandal; ‘THE 

REAL’ was affixed, and every 

* unwashed artizan,’ like Hubert’s 
litician smith, ‘ swallowing a tai- 

lor’s news,’ patronised it as his an- 
swer to the illiberalities and false- 
hood of the Treasury print: they 
are answered, and in mechanic 
terms: the carpenter damns taxes 
through your columns; the weaver 
groans without the flourish of dic- 
tion; and the sons of St. Crispin 
exclaim against the duty on leather, 
as the fundamental cause of na- 
tional distress: ‘ a friend from 

Manchester’ votes Hunt as Minis- 

ter of the Home Department ; and 

a ‘ stocking-weaver from Notting- 


ham’ advises, as the only salvation 
of the country, Mister Wooler, in 
lieu of Mr. CANNING = This is 
all very well ; it smacks of the tap- 
room discussion, and teems with 
apothegms from the barber's Sun- 
day morn‘ng levy: you may pro- 
ceed in them in welcome. The 
bricklayer’s labourer may still 
‘ stretch his rude lungs,’ as he 
finishes spelling a would-be-witty 
jest of youi’s upon His Majesty’s 
government and officers, and swear 
that ‘ that is d——d good.’ This 
is expected, and you may preach 
against the system ‘ the more, be- 
cause you preach in vain.’ You 
may do this; you will; you get 
your living by it: though, as 2e- 
kiel Homespun observes, ‘ the way 
that it be got is so dirty, that it 
would turn a nice stomach to eat 
of it :’ but do not throw away your 
scurrility and filthines: I am well 
aware that no poverty of the ar- 
titcles need advise an economy, 
but they are wasted ; it is casting 
earls before swine, when you em- 
ody them with your opinions 
theatric. The government is fair 
game; any fellow may cast mud 
against a stone wall; but igno- 
rance, and want of manhood, 
should be chastised into a con- 
sideration for personal safety ; 
therefore, as you value your edi- 
torial nose, which I would not al- 
ways insure against the tweak of 
an insulted actor, write no more 
about Covent Garden ; for, should 
Iever discover yourintelligent phy- 
siognomy in the boxes, and thought 
that by pointing you out to offend- 
ed merit, you would get the re- 
werd of ignorance and unmanly 
scandal, I most seriously protest I 
would’; and many an intrusive cur 
have I seen thrust from a public 
assembly with more regret than I 
should witness the curious elonga- 
tions of your erudite body under a 
salutary kicking. 

Believe me, Mr. Editor, with 
every wish for your ee 
D. 
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